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Week Ending Friday, April 10, 1987 


The President’s Trip to Canada 





Radio Address to the Nation. April 4, 1987 





My fellow Americans: 

President John F. Kennedy once said of 
Canada and the United States that: “Geog- 
raphy has made us neighbors. History has 
made us friends. Economics has made us 
partners. And necessity has made us allies.” 
Well, tomorrow I'll be headed north to visit 
the people of Canada and to hold 2 days of 
meetings with Prime Minister Brian Mul- 
roney. As neighbors, allies, partners, and 
friends, we’ve got much to discuss. 

As nearby neighbors, the environment 
has always been a high priority for both our 
countries. Since the 1909 Boundary Waters 
Treaty, Canada and the United States have 
worked together to protect border lakes, 
rivers, and streams. We can be proud of 
what we’ve accomplished on this account, 
especially in protecting the Great Lakes, 
and this year we’ll determine if more needs 
to be done. 

Air pollution, another major environmen- 
tal concern, has diminished in North Amer- 
ica since the U.S. passed the pioneering 
Clean Air Act of 1970. However, Canada 
and the United States continue to worry 
about the consequences of acid rain. In 
March 1986 Prime Minister Mulroney and I 
endorsed the report of our special envoys 
on this problem, and last month I directed 
our administration to undertake three 
major steps to carry out the envoy’s propos- 
als. 

The first is to seek the full government 
funding recommended by the envoys—$2.5 
billion over 5 years—for demonstration of 
innovative pollution control technology. In- 
dustry will be encouraged to invest at least 
as much during the same period. 

Second, the Secretary of Energy is in the 
process of establishing a panel—with par- 
ticipation by the Environmental Protection 
Agency, the State governments, the private 


sector, and the Government of Canada—to 
advise him on pollution control projects. 

Third, I’ve also asked the Vice President 
to have the Presidential Task Force on Reg- 
ulatory Relief to examine local, State, and 
Federal regulations that might inhibit the 
deployment of new emission control tech- 
nologies and other innovative emission re- 
duction measures. 

We can be grateful that on these cross- 
border environmental questions our two 
countries are working with each other, 
rather than against each other. The same is 
certainly true when it comes to peace and 
security. As allies, the United States and Ca- 
nadian Armed Forces are partners in 
NATO and in NORAD, the North American 
Aerospace Defense Command, as well as in 
peacekeeping operations around the worid. 

The Western alliance has kept the peace 
these last 40 years, but it isn’t without cost. 
The Mulroney government has pledged 
higher defense spending to make certain 
Canada is carrying its part of the load, a 
move which NATO and the United States 
Government welcome. 

We’ve also been able to count on the 
Mulroney government to support our ef- 
forts to reach agreements with the Soviet 
Union to reduce the number of nuclear 
weapons threatening mankind. Our consul- 
tations with Canada on this subject are thor- 
ough and frequent. Similarly, our coopera- 
tion and coordination in the fight against 
international terrorism stand as examples to 
the rest of the world. 

Our record on the economic front is simi- 
larly impressive. Canada and the United 
States, emphasizing deregulation and invig- 
oration of our private sectors, have record- 
ed two of the best rates of economic growth 
and job creation among industrialized na- 
tions during this expansion. 
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trade with the Canadian Province of Ontar- 
io than with any other foreign nation. 

Our economic relationship may already 
be the largest and most dynamic in the 
world, and we’re working to make it even 
better. Our goal is a free trade agreement 
that will remove tariffs and nontariff bar- 
riers between us. Spurring U.S.-Canadian 
trade and investment will improve our 
economies and strengthen our competitive 
ability in world markets. Although much 
hard bargaining lies ahead, we are optimis- 
tic that a comprehensive plan, mutually 
beneficial and advantageous to both sides, 
can be hammered out this year. 

Canada and the United States, as you see, 
share much more than a common border; 
we share a democratic tradition, and we 
share the hopes, dreams, and aspirations of 
free people. When I arrive in Canada to- 
morrow, I will take the best wishes of the 
people of the United States to our good 
friends the people of Canada. 

Until next week, thanks for listening, and 
God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:06 p.m. 
from the Oval Office at the White House. 


Ottawa, Canada 





Remarks on Arrival. April 5, 1987 





Your Excellency, Nancy and I are delight- 
ed to be in Canada again. It was our privi- 
lege in the winter of 1981 to make our first 
foreign visit as President and First Lady to 
our neighbors in this proud and lovely cap- 
ital city. And we still fondly remember the 
warm and friendly welcome we received in 
Quebec 2 years ago. 

As before, and I hope as always, we come 
as friends and partners, sharing similar 
dreams and goals for our people: peace, 
freedom, and prosperity. And working to- 
gether, we have gone far toward making 
those dreams a reality. 

No two countries in the world, as you 
have said, for example, have as great a 
range of trade and investment exchanges at 
all levels—from an individual’s vacation trip 
to a mammoth contract for electric 
power—as the United States and Canada. 
No two countries trade more with each 
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other. No two countries invest in each 
other’s industry or engage in leisure activi- 
ties in our neighbor’s playgrounds to the 
extent that we do. And the citizens of both 
our countries—as businessmen, farmers, 
workers, and consumers—have benefited 
accordingly. 

The Canadian writer Steven Leacock said 
of our border: “By an odd chance, the 49th 
parallel, an astronomical line, turned out to 
mean something. Not just a point of naviga- 
tional reference, it became a line appropri- 
ately inscribed in the heavens that symbol- 
izes the meeting place of two great, free 
nations, two nations whose enduring friend- 
ship stands as an example of peace and har- 
mony to the all-too-treubled world.” 

Well, we have significant matters to dis- 
cuss during our stay kere. This is an impor- 
tant prelude to the upcoming economic 
summit in Venice. But I would like to em- 
phasize, Your Excellency, that our econom- 
ic relationship—call it the business of being 
neighbors—is only a small part of the future 
that we share. 

Speaking for all Americans on our side of 
the border, the best part for us is simply 
our good fortune to share this beautiful con- 
tinent with the people of your great coun- 
try. With that thought and with deep ap- 
preciation for your kind words of welcome, 
let me say: Nous sommes trés heureux d'etre 
ici parmi des amis [We are very happy to 
be here among friends]. 


Note: The President spoke at 3:50 p.m. at 
the Uplands Canadian Forces Base. Prior to 
his remarks, he was accorded a formal wel- 
come with full military honors and was 
greeted by Jeanne Sauvé, Governor General 
of Canada. 


United States Embassy in Moscow and 
Canada-United States Relations 





Informal Exchange With Reporters at a 
Meeting With Prime Minister Brian 
Mulroney. April 5, 1987 





Exchange With Reporters Prior to the 
Meeting 


Q. Mr. President, are you fearful that the 
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new U.S. Embassy in Moscow is so bugged 
that it should be torn down? 

The President. 1 know that that’s been a 
problem for several years in the building 
that’s been going on there, and I know that 
steps are constantly being taken by our 
people. So, I can’t tell you what the situa- 
tion is right now, but obviously, if there is 
no way to change that around, we obviously 
wouldn’t move in, would we. 

Q. Well, how will that determination be 
made? 

The President. Well, I think there is a 
technology that could let us know. 

Q. Are you concerned about the security 
of Secretary of State Shultz’ visit? 


The President. 1 think they'll take care of 
themselves. 





Exchange With Reporters Following the 
Meeting 


Q. If there are no breakthroughs on this 
trip, what’s the significance of your meet- 
ings—for both of you? 

The President. We like each other. 

Q. Is that enough? 

The President. No, | think we’re going to 
make some progress. 

Q. On what? 

The President. Well, on just what’s al- 
ready a very fine relationship, unlike any- 
thing any two countries in the world know. 

Q. Well, would you agree the controls on 
acid rain target dates by the midnineties or 
something like that? 

The President. We're going to discuss 
that. We both have this in common: We 
both wanted answers. 

Q. Mr. President, the Canadians say that 
while you study the problem the damage is 
already being done. 

The Prime Minister. We'll be talking 
about that one as well. 

Q. Well, do you agree with the Prime 
Minister that they own the Arctic—lock, 
stock, and iceberg? [Laughter] 

The Prime Minister. I said that’s ours— 
lock, stock, and iceberg. [Laughter] I think 
that’s a question of sovereignty, and that’s 
our position. I’ve discussed it with the Presi- 


dent before, and that position will be un- 
changed at any time. 

Q. Will he agree with youP 

The Prime Minister. You'll find out. 

Q. How do you feel on the prospect of a 
trade agreement? 

The Prime Minister. Well, thank you, 
Helen [Helen Thomas, United Press Inter- 
national]. Thank you, Helen. 


Note: The first exchange began at 4:40 p.m. 
before the meeting had begun, and the 
second exchange began at 4:55 p.m. at the 
conclusion of the meeting. Both took place 
in the Drawing Room at Rideau Hall. 


Ottawa, Canada 





Toast at the State Dinner. April 5, 1987 





Your Excellency, it’s always a great pleas- 
ure to join old friends again. And just as 
delightful, it’s exhilarating to celebrate the 
stirrings of spring with a visit to your lovely 
country, as I did in 1981 and ’85. I’m look- 
ing forward to returning again next spring 
for the economic summit that Canada will 
host in 1988. 

You know, when I started out from Wash- 
ington, I had the feeling that I was the first 
political figure this year who left Washing- 
ton flying north who wasn’t going to New 
Hampshire. [Laughter] The truth is, I feel 
an extra kinship with Canada on this trip. 
For me, too, it was a long winter. [Laugh- 
ter] 

It’s commonplace at gatherings such as 
this to reflect on our similarities, of all that 
we share together. Surely one such experi- 
ence is that of a sense of great adventure, of 
opening a new land, of beginning anew and 
for the good of us all. Your Excellency, as 
pioneers of this great continent, the citizens 
of our two countries have shared, and con-. 
tinue to share, a faith in progress, a belief in 
cooperation and hard work, and a vision of 
a future free of war and want. Ours are 
optimistic people, ingrained with the confi- 
dence. t no problem is insoluble. Togeth- 
er,~ 
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world conflicts of this century. Today, in 
NATO and in NORAD ? and in our consul- 
tation at the economic summit, the G-—7,? 
the United Nations, and a host of other co- 
operative endeavors, we continue to stand 
together for freedom and democracy and 
for the economic advancement of mankind. 

Just as the frontier once stretched before 
the trappers and frontiersmen who sur- 
veyed and opened the North American con- 
tinent, today we face challenges that re- 
quire courage, commitment, good sense, 
and intellect. As we hurtle toward the 21st 
century, we’re confident that the future is 
on the side of the free and that, with God’s 
grace, the greatest days of Canada and the 
United States are still ahead. 

Economic challenges are, of -course, 
always present. Prosperity, economic ad- 
vancement, improving the lot of large num- 
bers of people is no easy task. Critical 
choices will determine if our children and 
grandchildren are to live well and possess 
the same opportunity we’ve enjoyed. It 
comes down to this: How can Canada and 
the United States, mature industrial powers, 
best meet the competition and remain the 
business, commercial, and industrial leaders 
of the 21st century? 

Mr. Prime Minister, your proposal that 
we cooperate, that we combine and draw 
upon the collective energy of two econo- 
mies, was bold and farsighted. It has opened 
an historic prospect. Setting the goals, how- 
ever, is easier than achieving them. Our 
intense negotiations to bring a comprehen- 
sive free trade agreement into being cer- 
tainly suggest this. There is still much hard 
bargaining ahead, yet let us not lose sight of 
the grandeur of what we seek. We remain 
hopeful that we can conclude an agreement 
this year. And if we do, it will be an agree- 
ment that will promote the economic pros- 
perity of both countries—fair, equitable, 
and mutually beneficial. 

This trade agreement will send a number 
of messages. First and foremost,-it is a re- 
sounding “no” to those who would stand 


1 North American Aerospace Defense 
Command. 

* The Group of Seven, which consists of the 
seven countries that participate in the annual 
economic summits. 
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pat, to the naysayers, and to the fearful who 
advocate protectionist barriers. It is a re- 
sounding vote of confidence in our own 
abilities to meet world competition with an 
unleashed ingenuity, which is prized on 
both sides of the 49th parallel. 

It’s an exciting idea, and it’s a real possi- 
bility within our reach. It can reinforce the 
already impressive strength of our econom- 
ic relationship. The free flow of goods, serv- 
ices, and investment will be an impetus to 
sustained economic growth, a trump card in 
resolving the economic difficulties of today. 
So, let’s look forward to the day when our 
California wines, toasted the world over, 
are available throughout Canada without 
hindrance for your dining delight—{laugh- 
ter|—just as Molson’s Ale is available to 
every American table. The children of 
today will enjoy the fruits of our labor in 
many ways, not the least of which is 
strengthening the enduring ties between 
our peoples. 

Thank you, and God bless you. 

And now, to Her Excellency, the Gover- 
nor General of Canada, to Mr. Sauvé, would 
you join me in a toast? 


Note: The President spoke at 9:37 p.m. in 
the ballroom at Rideau Hall in response to 
a toast proposed by Jeanne Sauvé, Governor 
General of Canada. 

At the conclusion of the dinner, the Presi- 
dent went to his suite at Rideau Hall, where 
he stayed overnight. 


Acid Rain 





Informal Exchange With Reporters Prior to 
a Luncheon With Prime Minister Brian 
Mulroney. April 6, 1987 





Q. Mr. President, if it’s going to take mil- 
lions of dollars of investment and thousands 
of jobs to clean up the acid rain, doesn’t it 
make sense to start now? 

The President. We would like to feel that 
we started quite some time ago. We’d like 
to improve our record on what we're trying 
to do. 
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Q. Are you still opposed to a treaty, 
though? 

The President. What? 

Q. Are you still opposed to a treaty, 
though? 

The President. 'm not saying one way or 
the other. We’re still discussing the issue. 

Q. In principle, do you think some firmer 
sort of agreement signed between the two 
countries is called for? 

The President. 1 don’t know whether it’s 
more agreements. I think we’re all agreed 
on cleaning up the air as we have cleaned 
up the water. 


Note: The exchange began at 12:25 p.m. at 
the Prime Minister’s residence. 

In the morning, the President met with 
John Turner, leader of the opposition party, 
in the Drawing Room at Rideau Hall and 
with Prime Minister Mulroney in his office 
at Parliament Hill. 


Ottawa, Canada 





Remarks to a Joint Session of Parliament. 
April 6, 1987 





The President. Mr. Prime Minister, Mr. 
Speaker of the Senate, Mr. Speaker of the 
House of Commons, honorable senators, 
Members of the House of Commons, distin- 
guished members of the diplomatic corps, 
ladies and gentlemen, it’s a great honor to 
speak to you today. As you know, this is my 
third official visit to Canada. My last two 
were the first foreign trips I’d taken after 
each election, but our constitutional prohi- 
bitions being what they are, I thought it 
wasn’t wise to wait for another election 
before visiting you again. [Laughter] I also 
wanted to time this trip after March so 
people wouldn’t think that these state visits 
were just an excuse for Prime Minister Mul- 
roney and me to celebrate St. Patrick’s Day 
together. [Laughter] 

On each of these occasions, I have been 
struck by how much our two nations have 
in common. Despite our many important 
differences, you see the similarities of our 
national characters in, among other things, 
the sports we share: hockey, baseball, foot- 


ball—with some modifications—{laughter|— 
and that fourth sport, which seems to be as 
popular on both sides of the 49th parallel, 
giving a hard time to political leaders of 
Irish descent. [Laughter] 

It’s truly an honor to have a second op- 
portunity to address this august body, this 
great democratic legislature that has been 
witness to and shaper of so much of the 
history of freedom. I remember those days 
not so very long after the attack on Pearl 
Harbor had once again united our two na- 
tions in a world conflict, when Winston 
Churchill stood where I am standing today. 
Wake Island had fallen just a week before. 
On Christmas Day, after an heroic defense 
by Canadian troops, Hong Kong was cap- 
tured by the Axis. Manila was soon to be 
swallowed up as well. But those who might 
have been expecting a picture of democra- 
cy in retreat got something very different 
from that indomitable spirit. “We have not 
journeyed all this way across the centuries,” 
he said, “across the oceans, across the 
mountains, across the prairies, because 
we’re made of sugar candy.” Churchill was 
speaking of the members of the British 
Commonwealth, most specifically of the 
people of Canada, but I confess we Ameri- 
cans have always flattered ourselves that, 
though the thought was unspoken, he had 
us in mind, too. [Laughter] 

As two proud and independent peoples, 
there is much that distinguishes us one 
from the other, but there is also much that 
we share: a vast continent, with its common 
hardships and uncommon duties; genera- 
tions of mutual respect and support; and an 
abiding friendship that grows ever stronger. 
We are two nations, each built by immi- 
grant refugees from tyranny and want, pio- 
neers of a new land of liberty. The first 
settlers of this new world, alone before the 
majesty of nature, alone before God, must 
have been thrown back on first principles, 
must have realized that it was only in their 
most basic values that they would find the 
wisdom to endure and the strength to tri- 
umph. And so, a dedication was formed, as 
hard as the granite of the Rockies, a dedica- 
tion to freedom, a commitment to those 
unalienable human rights and their only 
possible guarantee: the institutions of demo- 
cratic government. 
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A shared history, yes, but more than that, 
a shared purpose. It must have seemed to 
Churchill, besieged and isolated as he was 
in the one corner of Europe still clinging to 
freedom, that this American continent and 
his two great friends and onetime colonies 
had been placed here by a wise and pre- 
scient God, protected between two vast 
oceans, to keep freedom safe. 

In the crisis of the moment, Churchill 
said it was not then time to “speak of the 
hopes of the future, or the broader world 
which lies beyond our struggles and our vic- 
tory.” “We must first,” he said, “win that 
world for our children.” In a very real 
sense, that is still our imperative today: to 
win the world for our children, to win it for 
freedom. Today our task is not merely the 
survival of liberty but to keep the peace 
while we extend liberty to a world desper- 
ately in need. Today we still contend 
against war, against a foreign expansionism, 
and I will speak to that in a moment. But I 
wish first to talk about a second struggle, 
one that must occupy an equal place in our 
attentions: the struggle against the plagues 
of poverty and underdevelopment that still 
ravage so much of mankind. 

Our two nations have committed many 
resources to that struggle, but we have it 
within our power at this moment to take an 
historic step toward a growing world econo- 
my and an expanding cycle of prosperity 
that reaches beyond the _ industrialized 
powers even to the developing nations. We 
can lead, first, by our powerful example, 
specifically by the example of Prime Minis- 
ter Mulroney’s farsighted proposal to estab- 
lish a free trade agreement that would 
eliminate most remaining trade barriers be- 
tween Canada and the United States. 

After the allied victory over the Axis 
powers, America and Canada combined 
their efforts to help restore Europe to eco- 
nomic health. Those were golden years of 
international economic cooperation that 
saw the creation of GATT,! which knocked 
down the tariff barriers that had so dam- 
aged the world economy; the International 
Monetary Fund; and 30 years ago last 
month, the creation of the Common 


1 General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade. 
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Market. The theme that ran through it all 
was free and fair trade. Free and fair trade 
was the lifeblood of a reinvigorated Europe, 
a revitalized free world that saw a genera- 
tion of growth unparalleled in history. 

We must keep these principles fixed in 
our minds as we move forward on Prime 
Minister Mulroney’s free trade proposal, a 
proposal that I’m convinced will prove no 
less historic. Already our two nations gener- 
ate the world’s largest volume of trade. The 
United States trades more with the prov- 
ince of Ontario alone than with Japan. 
United States citizens are by far the princi- 
pal foreign investors in Canada, and Cana- 
dians on a per capita basis are even greater 
investors in our country. This two-way traf- 
fic in trade and investment has helped to 
create new jobs by the millions, expand op- 
portunity for both our peoples, and aug- 
ment the prosperity of both our nations. 

Prime Minister Mulroney’s proposal 
would establish the largest free trade area 
in the world, benefiting not only our two 
countries but setting an example of coop- 
eration to all nations that now wrestle 
against the siren temptation of protection- 
ism. To those who would hunker down 
behind barriers to fight a destructive and 
self-defeating round of trade battles, 
Canada and the United States will show the 
positive way. We will overcome the impulse 
of economic isolationism with a brotherly 
embrace, an embrace, it is not too much to 
hope, that may someday extend throughout 
the Americas and ultimately encompass all 
free nations. 

We can look forward to the day when the 
free flow of trade, from the southern 
reaches of Tierra del Fuego to the northern 
outposts of the Arctic Circle, unites the 
people of the Western Hemisphere in a 
bond of mutually beneficial exchange, when 
all borders become what the U.S.-Canadian 
border so long has been: a meeting place, 
rather than a dividing line. 

We recognize that the issues facing us are 
many and difficult. And just as this proud 
Parliament is watching our negotiations, so, 
too, is the United States Congress. A com- 
prehensive, balanced agreement that pro- 
vides open trade and investment on a com- 
prehensive basis, an agreement in which 
both sides are winners—that is our goal. 
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Augmenting the spirit of the Uruguay 
trade negotiations, prelude to our economic 
summit in Venice this June, our free trade 
discussions here will be a model of coopera- 
tion to the world. Mr. Prime Minister, this 
will be a pioneering agreement worthy of a 
pioneering people, a visionary strategy 
worthy of the elected head of one of the 
world’s greatest democracies. Mr. Prime 
Minister, we salute you, and I pledge to you 
now that, for our part, we shall commit 
ourselves and the resources of our adminis- 
tration to good faith negotiations that will 
make this visionary proposal a reality. And 
on this, the Canadian people and the Mem- 
bers of Parliament have my word. 

Freedom works. The democratic free- 
doms that secure the God-given rights of 
man, and the economic freedoms that open 
the door to prosperity—they are the hope 
and, we trust, the destiny of mankind. If 
free trade is the lifeblood, free enterprise is 
the heart of prosperity. Jobs, rising incomes, 
opportunity—they must be created, day to 
day, through the enterprise of free men and 
women. We’ve had to learn and relearn this 
lesson in this century. In my own country, 
we have witnessed an expansion and 
strengthening of many of our civil liberties, 
but too often we have seen our economic 
liberties neglected, even abused. We have 
protected the freedom of expression of the 
author, as we should; but what of the free- 
dom of expression of the entrepreneur, 
whose pen and paper are capital and whose 
profits and whose literature is the heroic 
epic of free enterprise, a tale of creativity 
and invention that not only delights the 
mind but has improved the condition of 
man, feeding the poor with new grains, 
bringing hope to the ailing with new cures, 
vanquishing ignorance with wondrous new 
information technologies. 

In the United States we have found a 
new consensus among members of both 
parties in a reformed tax structure that 
lowers tax rates and frees the spirit of en- 
terprise of our people. Today that consensus 
is broadening as your great free-market 
nation seeks to back the first principles of 
economic growth through rate-reducing tax 
reform. We’ve seen movements in Germa- 
ny and Japan, as well, to cut tax rates. But 
this must be only the beginning, for what is 
simply beneficial to us is a matter of the 


most dire necessity to the nations and peo- 
ples of the developing world. And this is 
the second great example that, together, we 
offer to the nations of the world in desper- 
ate economic need. For the poorer, the 
more desperate their condition, the more 
urgently they need the growth that only 
economic freedom can bring. 

We have seen time and again the healing, 
invigorating effects of economic freedom. 
Tax rate cuts lifted both Germany and 
Japan out of postwar stagnation and into 
the forefront of the world economy. Low 
tax rates catapulted the nations of the Pacif- 
ic Basin out of the Third World, making 
them major economic partners today. 

A recent study prepared for our govern- 
ment found a direct relationship between 
the high tax rates and other statist policies 
of many underdeveloped countries and a 
cycle of deepening poverty and despair. On 
the other hand, the study found that coun- 
tries with low tax rates and free market 
policies are among the fastest growing in 
the world, providing improved living stand- 
ards and increased opportunity for all their 
people. 

We apply the principles of economic free- 
dom at home; we should not export central 
planning and statist economics abroad. 
When the Holy Father came to this coun- 
try, he spoke of the moral obligation of the 
wealthier nations to share with those less 
fortunate. Well, it’s time to take up that 
challenge. Both our countries have been 
generous donors of foreign aid, and that’s 
important. But our own experience, the ex- 
perience of this century, has shown that the 
only effective way to share prosperity is to 
share the conditions that generate prosperi- 
ty. History has proven beyond a shadow of 
a doubt that statism spreads poverty; it is 
only freedom that begets wealth. And free 
markets, low tax rates, free trade—this is 
the most valuable foreign aid we can give 
to the developing nations of the Third 
World. These are the weapons of peace we 
must deploy in the struggle to win a future 
of liberty for mankind. So many have come 
to Canada and the United States in hope; 
let us now give that hope to the world. 

Throughout our history, our two nations 
have keenly felt our international responsi- 
bilities. Instrumental in founding and main- 
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taining the NATO alliance, through cooper- 
ative efforts in NORAD,? Canada has taken 
a leading role in defense of the free world. 
And meanwhile, we have cooperated in ex- 
tending every effort to lessen the dangers 
of a nuclear-armed world. 

Over the past 6 years, the United States, 
working closely with Canada and our other 
allies, has sought to achieve deep reductions 
in Soviet and American nuclear arms. 
Thanks to the firmness shown by the alli- 
ance, we are moving toward a_break- 
through agreement that would dramatically 
reduce an entire class of weapons: Ameri- 
can and Soviet longer range, intermediate- 
range, INF, missiles in Europe and Asia. 

We’ve traveled far to get here, ‘rom past 
treaties that only codified the nuclear ‘build- 
up to the point where we may soon see the 
dismantling of thousands of these agents of 
annihilation. We’re hopeful, we’re expect- 
ant, but we face many difficulties still. As 
our negotiators continue to work toward a 
sound agreement, we are not going to aban- 
don our basic principles or our allies’ inter- 
ests for the sake of a quick fix, an inad- 
equate accord. We will work for truly verifi- 
able reductions that strengthen the security 
of our friends and allies in both Europe and 
Asia, and that cannot be circumvented by 
any imbalance in shorter range INF sys- 
tems. In short, America will stand where 
she has always stood: with her allies in de- 
fense of freedom and the cause of peace. 

We must continue to keep in mind, as 
well, that a major impetus in our reduction 
talks has been the growing reality of our 
Strategic Defense Initiative. SDI supports 
and advances the objectives of arms con- 
trol—— 

Audience member. No way! 

The President. ——offering a more stable 
and secure environment as we pursue our 
goal of deep reductions in nuclear weapons. 
We must move away from a situation of 
mutual assured destruction—so aptly called 
MAD, the MAD policy. We need defensive 
systems that threaten no one, that would 
save human lives instead of targeting them. 

We must remember that the Soviet 
Union has spent 15 times as much on strate- 


2 North American Aerospace Defense 
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gic defenses as we have over the last 10 
years, while their record of compliance 
with existing arms treaties continues to be a 
cause for concern. Most people do not un- 
derstand that mutual assured destruction 
has left our populations absolutely defense- 
less. This is an intolerable situation. The 
truly moral course is to move forward 
quickly with a new strategy of peace based 
not on the ability to threaten lives but on 
our own confidence that we can save them. 
Let us choose a defense that truly defends. 

As we’ve pursued better relations with 
the Soviet Union, we have labored to deal 
realistically with the basic issues that divide 
that nation from the free world. Our insist- 
ence that the Soviet Union adhere to its 
Helsinki human rights agreement is not just 
a moral imperative; we know that no 
nation can truly be at peace with its neigh- 
bors if it is not at peace with its own 
people. 

In recent months we have heard hopeful 
talk of change in Moscow, of a new open- 
ness. Some political prisoners have been re- 
leased. The BBC [British Broadcasting Cor- 
poration] is no longer jammed. We wel- 
come these positive signs and hope that 
they’re only the first steps toward a true 
liberalization of Soviet society. 

To the extent that the Soviet Union truly 
opens its society, its economy and the life of 
its people will improve. To that extent, we 
may hope its aggression will diminish. Dis- 
appointingly, however, there so far has 
been little movement on the Soviet side 
toward the peaceful settlement of regional 
conflicts that today are flaring across the 
globe. Despite announcements of ceasefires 
and talk of national reconciliation, the Sovi- 
ets’ terrible war against Afghanistan re- 
mains unabated, and Soviet attacks on 
neighboring Pakistan have escalated dan- 
gerously. In Cambodia, Ethiopia, and 
Angola, the Soviet Union continues to sup- 
port brutal wars of Communist govern- 
ments against their own people. In Nicara- 
gua we see such a campaign on our own 
shores—— 


[At this point, the President was interrupted 
by a member of the audience.} 


—threatening—is there an echo in here? 
[Laughter and applause] Thank you. Such a 
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campaign on our own shores, threatening 
destabilization throughout Central Amer- 
ica—this is not just a question of self-protec- 
tion; the higher principle is that the people 
of Nicaragua have the right to decide their 
own future. 

The surest sign that the Soviet Union 
truly wants better relations, that it truly 
wants peace, would be to end its global 
strategy to impose one-party dictatorships, 
allow the people of this world to determine 
their own futures in liberty and in peace. 
We have known that when people are 
given the opportunity to choose, they 
choose freedom. 

Truly, the future belongs to the free. In 
our own hemisphere we’ve seen a freedom 
tide sweep over South and Central Amer- 
ica. Six years ago only 30 percent of the 
people of Latin America lived in democra- 
cies; today over 90 percent do. Around the 
world resistance movements are rising up 
to throw off the totalitarian yoke. Even in 
China, they debate the pace of reform, but 
acknowledge its necessity. 

On the border between Canada and the 
United States stands a plaque commemorat- 
ing over a century and a half of friendship. 
It calls the border, “a lesson of peace to all 
nations.” And that’s what it is: a concrete, 
living lesson that the path to peace is free- 
dom, that the relations of free peoples—no 
matter how different, no matter how dis- 
tinct their national characters—those rela- 
tions will be marked by admiration, not hos- 
tility. 

Go stand along the border at the begin- 
ning of July. You'll see the maple leaf and 
the stars and stripes mixed in a swirling 
cloud of visitors and celebrants. As a Cana- 
dian writer once put it: What’s the differ- 
ence between Dominion Day and July 
Fourth? About 48 hours. [Laughter] Yes, we 
have differences, disputes, as any two sover- 
eign nations will; but we’re always able to 
work them out, entre amis [between 
friends]. 

One area of particular concern to all Ca- 
nadians, I know, is the problem of acid rain. 
When the Prime Minister and I met in 
Quebec 2 years ago, we appointed two dis- 
tinguished envoys, Bill Davis and Drew 
Lewis, to examine the problem. They issued 
a joint report, which we have endorsed, and 


we're actively implementing many of their 
recommendations. 

The first phase of our clean coal technolo- 
gy program is underway, the beginning of a 
$6 billion commitment through 1992, and I 
have asked Congress for the full share of 
government spending recommended by the 
envoys, $2% billion, for the demonstration 
of innovative pollution-control technologies 
over the next 5 years. 

Literally thousands of firms and millions 
of jobs will be affected by whatever steps 
we take on this problem, so there are no 
quick and easy answers. But working to- 
gether, we have made an important start, 
and I am convinced that, as in the past, our 
disputes will bring us closer as we find a 
mutual accord, our differences will become 
only another occasion for cooperation. Let 
me assure you that your concerns are my 
concerns. 

I was struck recently by the words of a 
Canadian—a  Hungarian-Canadian you 
might call him—who came to this country, 
as so many before him, to escape oppres- 
sion. “I wanted to stretch,” he said. “I 
needed a place where I could move moun- 
tains or carry larger stones than Sisyphus, 
and here was the place for it—nobody tell- 
ing me what I’m supposed to believe as a 
Canadian—gave me a kind of freedom for 
my mind and my spirit and my creative 
energies that I had never experienced 
before in life. And I found that for me 
anyhow, anything could be possible here.” 
This is your Canada, and our continent. 
This is the chosen place in history our two 
nations occupy: a land where the mind and 
heart of man is free, a land of peace, a land 
where indeed anything is possible. 

Let me add a word, if I can, about our 
discussions today on two issues of critical 
interest to our two countries. The Prime 
Minister and I agreed to consider the Prime 
Minister’s proposal for a bilateral accord on 
acid rain, building on the tradition of agree- 
ments to control pollution of our shared 
international waters. The Prime Minister 
and I also had a full discussion of the Arctic 
waters issue, and he and I agreed to inject 
new impetus to the discussions already un- 
derway. We are determined to find a solu- 
tion based on mutual respect for sovereign- 
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ty and our common security and other in- 
terests. 

Thank you all very much, and God bless 
you all. 


Note: The President spoke at 2:51 p.m. in 
the Speaker’s Chamber at the Centre Block 
of Parliament. Following his address, he re- 
turned to Washington, DC. 


Know Your Cholesterol Week, 1987 





Proclamation 5625. April 6, 1987 





By the President of the United States. 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Heart disease and heart attacks are the 
primary cause of death among Americans. 
Scientific research has clearly established 
elevated blood cholesterol as one of the 
three major modifiable risk factors for coro- 
nary heart disease. Research has also dem- 
onstrated the encouraging news that people 
can reduce their risk of heart disease by 
lowering high blood cholesterol. 

Having blood cholesterol checked is the 
only way to know whether we are at high 
risk or nct. The testing of cholesterol level 
is the first step toward identifying and con- 
trolling a serious condition that is a major 
contributor to America’s number one killer. 

More than 20 medical, public health, and 
voluntary health organizations have joined 
with the National Heart, Lung, and Blood 
Institute to form the National Cholesterol 
Education Program. These and other orga- 
nizations have endorsed “Know Your Cho- 
lesterol” as an educational theme of this 
national effort. 

The Congress, by Public Law 100-13, has 
designated the week of April 5 through 
April 11, 1987, as “Know Your Cholesterol 
Week” and authorized and requested the 
President to issue a proclamation in observ- 
ance of this event. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the week of April 5 
through April 11, 1987, as Know Your Cho- 
lesterol Week. I urge all Americans to 
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become familiar with the dangers of high 
blood cholesterol and to take steps to deter- 
mine their cholesterol levels and discuss the 
implications of their cholesterol measure- 
ment at their next visit to their doctor. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this sixth day of April, in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty- 
seven, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and eleventh. 


Ronald Reagan 
[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 3:10 p.m., April 7, 1987] 


Note: The proclamation was released by the 
Office of the Press Secretary on April 7. 


Department of Housing and Urban 
Development 





Nomination of Carl D. Covitz To Be Under 
Secretary. April 7, 1987 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Carl D. Covitz to be 
Under Secretary of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment. He would succeed Lee L. 
Verstandig. 

Mr. Covitz is currently president of Land- 
mark Communities, Inc., in Beverly Hills, 
CA. Previously, he was vice president for 
marketing, ITT/Levitt & Sons, 1970-1973; 
national marketing manager for Canada 
Dry Corp., 1968-1970; and director of mar- 
keting for Rheingold Breweries, 1966-1968. 
Mr. Covitz was the product manager for 
Bristc!-Myers Co., 1962-1968. In 1981 he 
served on the Executive Committee of the 
President’s Private Sector Survey on Cost 
Control. 

Mr. Covitz graduated from the Wharton 
School of Business and Commerce (B.S., 
1960) and Columbia University (M.B.A., 
1962). He served in the Army Reserve, 
1960-1966. Mr. Covitz was born March 31, 
1939, in Boston, MA. He is married and has 
two children. Mr. Covitz resides in Los An- 
geles, CA. 
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United States Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency 





Nomination of Jack R. Lousma To Be a 
Member of the General Advisory 
Committee. April 7, 1987 





The President today announced this in- 
tention to nominate Jack R. Lousma to be a 
member of the General Advisory Commit- 
tee of the United States Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency. He would succeed 
William Robert Graham. 

Since 1983 Mr. Lousma has been an aero- 
space consultant for the Environmental Re- 
search Institute in Ann Arbor, MI. Previous- 
ly he was an astronaut, National Aeronau- 
tics and Space Administration, 1966-1983. 
Mr. Lousma served in the United States 
Marine Corps, 1959-1983. 

Mr. Lousma graduated from the Universi- 
ty of Michigan (B.S., 1959) and received his 
degree of aeronautical engineer from the 
United States Naval Postgraduate School 
(1965). Mr. Lousma was born February 29, 
1936. He is married, has four children, and 
resides in Ann Arbor, MI. 


Asian Development Bank 





Nomination of Victor H. Frank, Jr., To Be 
U.S. Director, With the Rank of Ambassador. 
April 7, 1987 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Victor H. Frank, Jr., to be 
United States Director of the Asian Devel- 
opment Bank, with the rank of Ambassador. 
He would succeed Joe O’Neal Rogers. 

Mr. Frank is presently corporate vice 
president of government relations with 
CPC International, Inc. Previously, he was 
vice president of information resources, 
CPC International, Inc., 1982-1985, and has 
been with CPC International, Inc., since 
1966. 

Mr. Frank graduated from Yale Universi- 
ty (B.A., 1950); Yale University School of 
Law (LL.B., 1953); and New York Universi- 
ty (LL.M., 1960). He was a member of the 
1948 Olympic team (discus). Mr. Frank 
served in the United States Navy, 1945- 


1946. He was born April 4, 1927, in Phila- 
delphia, PA. Mr. Frank is married and has 
three children. He resides in Englewood, 
NJ. 


National Science Foundation 





Nomination of Kenneth Leon Nordtvedt, 
Jr., To Be a Member of the National Science 
Board. April 7, 1987 





The President announced today his inten- 
tion to nominate Kenneth Leon Nordtvedt, 
Jr., to be a member of the National Science 
Board, National Science Foundation, for the 
remainder of the term expiring May 10, 
1990. He would succeed Simon Ramo. 

Since 1970 Mr. Nordtvedt has been a pro- 
fessor of physics at the Montana State Uni- 
versity. He served in the Montana State 
House of Representatives from 1979 to 
1984. Mr. Nordtvedt served as a consultant 
to the Department of Energy in 1983. 

Mr. Nordtvedt graduated from the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology (B.S., 1960) 
and Stanford University (M.S., 1962; Ph.D., 
1964). He was born April 16, 1939, in Chi- 
cago, IL. Mr. Nordtvedt is married and has 
three children. He resides in Bozeman, MT. 


Corporation for Public Broadcasting 





Nomination of Archie C. Purvis To Be a 
Member of the Board of Directors. 
April 7, 1987 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Archie C. Purvis to be a 
member of the Board of Directors of the 
Corporation for Public Broadcasting for a 
term expiring March 26, 1991. He would 
succeed Sonia Landau. 

In 1980 Mr. Purvis joined ABC Video En- 
terprises as vice president, video sales divi- 
sion. Since then he has served as vice presi- 
dent of sales and marketing, and vice presi- 
dent and general manager, ABC Video En- 
terprises. Mr. Purvis is now senior vice 
president of ABC Distribution Co., a divi- 
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sion of Capital Cities/ABC, Inc. He served 
as director, industrial marketing, MCA, Inc., 
1977-1979. Mr. Purvis was executive vice 
president and partner of Lear Purvis 
Walker & Co., 1974-1976. He was a nation- 
al sales manager for Polaroid Corp., 1966- 
1974, and served as an account manager for 
General Foods Corp., 1963-1966. 

Mr. Purvis attended Brigham Young Uni- 
versity, 1958-1959; the University of 
Munich, 1962-1963; and the City College of 
New York, school of business, 1963-1966. 
He served in the United States Army, 1952- 
1962. Mr. Purvis was born May 24, 1939, in 
New York, NY. He is married and has one 
child. Mr. Purvis resides in Woodland Hills, 
CA. 


Department of the Treasury 





Nomination of M. Peter McPherson To Be 
Deputy Secretary. April 7, 1987 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate M. Peter McPherson, of 
Virginia, to be Deputy Secretary of the 
Treasury. He would succeed Richard G. 
Darman. 

Mr. McPherson is currently Administra- 
tor, Agency for International Development. 
He served as Acting Counsel to the Presi- 
dent (January 20-February 26, 1981) and 
was general counsel to the Reagan-Bush 
transition (November 5, 1980-January 20, 
1981). Prior to that time, Mr. McPherson 
was a partner and head of the Washington 
office of the Ohio-based law firm of Vorys, 
Sater, Seymour and Pease (1977-1980). He 
served as Special Assistant to President 
Ford and Deputy Director of Presidential 
Personnel in the Ford White House (1975- 
1977). Mr. McPherson was a tax law special- 
ist for the Internal Revenue Service (1969- 
1975) and served as a Peace Corps volun- 
teer during the 1960's. 

Mr. McPherson graduated from Michigan 
State University (B.A., 1963); Western 
Michigan University (M.B.A., 1967); and 
American University Law School /(jJ.D., 
1969). 
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Mr. McPherson was born October 27, 
1940, in Grand Rapids, MI. He has two chil- 
dren and resides in Arlington, VA. 


Advisory Committee for Trade 
Negotiations 





Appointment of Twelve Members. 
April 7, 1987 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint the following members of 
the Advisory Committee for Trade Negotia- 
tions for terms of 2 years: 


John F. Akers, of Connecticut. He would succeed 
Warren S. Chase. Mr. Akers is currently chair- 
man of the board, president, and chief execu- 
tive officer, IBM Corp. He joined IBM in 1960. 
Mr. Akers graduated from Yale University (B.S., 
1956). He served in the United States Navy, 
1956-1960. Mr. Akers was born December 28, 
1934, in Boston, MA. He is married, has three 
children, and resides in Westport, CT. 


Lawrence A. Bossidy, of Connecticut. He would 
succeed Barbara Hackman Franklin. Mr. Bos- 
sidy is: currently vice chairman of the board 
and director, General Electric Co. Previously 
he served as executive vice president of Gener- 
al Electric, 1981-1984. Mr. Bossidy graduated 
from Colgate University (B.A., 1957). He was 
born March 5, 1935, in Pittsfield, MA. He is 
married, has nine children, and resides in 


Ridgefield, CT. 


Donald Butler, of Arizona. He would succeed 
Richard Edwin Heckert. Mr. Butler is currently 
president, National Cattlemens’ Assn. Previous- 
ly he served as president, Coronado Cattle Co., 
Inc., 1970-1986. Mr. Butler graduated from the 
University of Arizona (B.S., 1951). He served in 
the United States Army Air Corps, 1944-1946. 
Mr. Butler was born December 1, 1925, in Ev- 
anston, IL. He is married, has six children, and 
resides in Tucson, AZ. 


James R. Houghton, of New York. He would suc- 
ceed Francis P. Graves, Jr. Mr. Houghton is 
currently chairman of the board and chief ex- 
ecutive officer, Corning Glass Works. He 
served as vice chairman of Corning Glass 
Works, 1971-1983. Mr. Houghton graduated 
from Harvard College (A.B., 1958; M.B.A., 
1962). He was born April 6, 1936, in Corning, 
NY. Mr. Houghton is married and has two chil- 
dren. He resides in Corning, NY. 


—— 


Hamish Maxwell, of New York. He would suc- 


ceed Gerald E. Kremkow. He is currently 
chairman of the board and chief executive offi- 
cer, Philip Morris Co., Inc. Previously he was 
president and chief operating officer, Philip 
Morris, Inc., 1983-1984. Mr. Maxwell graduat- 
ed from Cambridge University (B.A., 1946). He 
served in the Royal Air Force, 1944-1947. Mr. 
Maxwell was born August 24, 1926, in Liver- 
pool, England. He is married, has twe children, 
and resides in Brooklyn, NY. 


NJ. Nicholas, Jr.. of New York. He would suc- 


ceed Lloyd I. Miller. Mr. Nicholas is currently 
president and chief operating officer, Time, 
Inc. Previously he served as executive vice 
president, Time, Inc., 1984-1986. Mr. Nicholas 
graduated from Princeton University (A.B., 
1962) and Harvard Business School (M.B.A., 
1964). Mr. Nicholas was born September 3, 
1939, in Portsmouth, NY. He is married and 
resides in New York City. 


Paul F. Oreffice, of Michigan. He would succeed 


Thomas C. Theobald. Mr. Oreffice is currently 
chairman, president, and chief executive offi- 
cer of Dow Chemical Co. He has been with the 
company since 1953. Mr. Oreffice graduated 
from Purdue University (B.S., 1949). He served 
in the United States Army, 1951-1953. Mr. 
Oreffice was born in Venice, Italy. He is mar- 
ried and has two children. Mr. Oreffice resides 
in Midland, MI. 


John M. Richman, of Illinois. He would succeed 


Peter C. Murphy, Jr. Mr. Richman is currently 
chairman of the board and chief executive offi- 
cer, Kraft, Inc. Previously he served as chair- 
man and chief executive officer, Dart & Kraft, 
Inc., 1980-1986. Mr. Richman graduated from 
Yale University (B.A., 1949) and Harvard Law 
School (LL.B., 1952). Mr. Richman was born 
November 9, 1927, in New York, NY. He is 
married and has two children. 


Mr. James D. Robinson III, of Connecticut. He 


would succeed John Roberts Opel. Mr. Robin- 
son is currently chairman and chief executive 
officer, American Express Co. Previously he 
served as president, American Express Co., 
1975-1977. Mr. Robinson graduated from 
Georgia Institute of Technology (B.S., 1957) 
and Harvard University (M.B.A., 1961). He 
served in the United States Naval Supply 
Corps, 1957-1959. Mr. Robinson was born No- 
vember 19, 1935, in Atlanta, GA. He is married 
and has two children. 


George A. Schaefer, of Illinois. He would succeed 
Michael S. Robertson. Mr. Schaefer is currently 
chairman, chief executive officer, and director, 
Caterpillar, Inc. Previously he served as vice 
chairman, Caterpillar, Inc., 1984-1985. Mr. 
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Schaefer graduated from St. Louis University 
(B.S., 1951). He served in the United States 
Marine Corps, 1946-1948. Mr. Schaefer was 
born June 13, 1928. He is married and has two 
children. 


Frank A. Shrontz, of Washington. He would suc- 
ceed J. Gary Shansby. Mr. Shrontz is currently 
president and chief executive officer, Boeing 
Co. Previously he served as vice president, 
sales, Boeing Co., 1982-1984. Mr. Shrontz 
graduated from the University of Indiana 
(B.Laws, 1954) and Harvard Graduate School 
(M.B.A., 1958). He served in the United States 
Army, 1954-1956. Mr. Shrontz was born De- 
cember 14, 1931, in Boise, ID. He is married 
and has three children. Mr. Shrontz resides in 
Mercer Island, WA. 


Edson W. Spencer, of Minnesota. He would suc- 
ceed Jo Ann Doke Smith, Mr. Spencer is cur- 
rently chairman and chief executive officer, 
Honeywell, Inc. Previously he was president, 
Honeywell, Inc., 1974-1978. Mr. Spencer 
joined Honeywell in 1954. Mr. Spencer grad- 
uated from Williams College (B.A., 1948) and 
Oxford University (B.A., M.A., 1950). He was 
born on June 4, 1926, in Chicago, IL. Mr. Spen- 
cer is married, has four children, and resides in 
Longlake, MN. 


United States Embassy in Moscow 





Remarks and a Question-and-Answer 
Session With Reporters. April 7, 1987 





The President. 1 just wanted to come in 
here to tell you that I am deeply concerned 
over the breach of security in our Moscow 
Embassy, and while all the facts are not 
known, it is clear that security implications 
are widespread and that additional quick 
action is required to prevent further 
damage to our national security. 

Two weeks ago, when the severity of the 
situation became clear, I convened a meet- 
ing of my national security advisers and or- 
dered Frank Carlucci to immediately begin 
an internal assessment of the damage. And 
today I want to announce some additional 
actions. 

The United States will not occupy our 
new embassy building in Moscow unless 
and until I can be assured that it is safe to 
move into a secure embassy environment. 
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Likewise, the Soviet Union will not be al- 
lowed to occupy their new facility in Wash- 
ington until a simultaneous move by both 
countries is possible. 

I’ve instructed the Secretary of State to 
make embassy security a major agenda item 
during his upcoming talks in Moscow, and I 
have asked Former Defense Secretary Mel 
Laird to chair an assessment review panel 
under the general authority of the Secre- 
tary of State. In addition, I’ve instructed the 
Chairman of my Foreign Intelligence Advi- 
sory Board [PFIAB], Ambassador Anne 
Armstrong, to examine the procedures and 
practices used in our embassies worldwide 
to protect American facilities. I’ve request- 
ed that both reports from the Secretary of 
State and PFIAB be transmitted to me 
within 90 days. Specifically, both the Secre- 
tary of State and PFIAB have been tasked 
to evaluate the condition of our new build- 
ing and ascertain whether it will ever be 
secure or whether it may be necessary to 
destroy and rebuild it. 

Finally, I have instructed the Secretaries 
of State and Defense to recommend to me 
the future management of security person- 
nel at the U.S. Embassy in the U.S.S.R. and 
elsewhere with respect to length of assign- 
ment, selection of personnel, and their su- 
pervision. These reports will be coordinated 
by the National Security Council, which 
shall in turn make comprehensive recom- 
mendations to me on counterintelligence 
and security policies, procedures, and ac- 
countability. 

Q. Mr. President, Henry Kissinger said 
that it is humiliating for George Shultz to 
go to Moscow right now, that he should be 
meeting instead in Helsinki, perhaps, be- 
cause we should not be going under these 
circumstances without having secure com- 
munications. 

The President. Well, I have great respect 
for Henry and great friendship, but I have 
to oppose him on this. I just don’t think it’s 
good for us to be run out of town. 

Q. Mr. President, how can you ask the 
Secretary of State to do business with the 
Soviets on arms control when they have ap- 
parently compromised the U.S. position in 
Moscow so badly? How can you deal with 
them under these circumstances? 

The President. Well, I think the whole 
business of espionage worldwide is some- 
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thing that we have to recognize takes place, 
and counterespionage is employed by ev- 
eryone. But at the same time, you don’t 
stop doing business. 

Q. You mean, this is business as usual, sir? 
Business as usual? 

The President. Well, now, just a minute— 
“as usual.” We have sent 81 of their agents 
in this country home, kicked them out of 
the country. And they’re still willing to talk 
arms with us. 

Q. Mr. President, has this changed the 
way you look at the Soviets? Is this chang- 
ing our relations with them? 

The President. Well, I think I’ve been 
rather realistic about the Soviet Union for 
quite some time, and believe me, it doesn’t 
surprise me a bit. And no, I haven't 
changed my view of the Soviet Union. 

Q. Well, is this a new problem, Mr. Presi- 
dent? Hasn’t this been going on a long 
time, and haven’t you had reports? I mean, 
how long have we had Soviet employees in 
our embassy? And we understand that you 
have received reports since ’85. 

The President. And we have ordered, 
then, the beginning of actions to try and 
find out and establish if such a thing was 
going on. 

Q. Mr. President, can I follow specifically 
on that? Because there was a report in ’85 
by your own Foreign Intelligence Advisory 
Board that you’re calling on now for an- 
other report, and they told you that the 
Embassy was vulnerable and specifically 
called on you in ’85, the spring of ’85, to get 
rid of Soviet personnel. Yet you did nothing 
about it, and one of the members, H. Ross 
Perot, quit. 

The President. This report did come in, 
and we immediately started, and did ac- 
complish, a reduction of the personnel—in 
stages—that were there. And I must say, we 
did run into some embassy problems and 
opposition, because it isn’t exactly a place 
where you can just go out and hire Ameri- 
cans to go and take jobs like that in the 
Soviet Union. But as we were continuing 
with that, then the Soviet Union took—— 

Q. Was Hartman to blame? 

The President. ——the first lead and or- 
dered their people out. 

Q. But, Mr. President, if Gorbachev 
changes his mind, will you then allow Sovi- 
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ets to become reemployed at our embassy 
there? And how extensive is the problem in 
other Soviet-bloc embassies? 

The President. We are investigating the 
whole area of embassies. Listen, Frank ! is 
going to take all of your questions. Unfortu- 
nately—and I’m not ducking you; I’ve tried 
to answer a few—— 

Q. There’s one question that I’ve had on 
my mind. 

Q. Would you rehire them? 

The President. What? 

Q. Would you rehire them, sir, if Mr. Gor- 
bachev changes his mind? 

The President. No. I think we should 
have our own personnel. 

Q. Mr. President, do you think that Colo- 
nel North 

Q. ——employees that were sent home, 
Mr. President—— 

Q. Did Colonel North—— 

The President. What? Wait a minute. 
Wait a minute. 

Q. Did Colonel North take orders from 
Mr. Casey at any time in terms of contra 
aid? ? 

The President. 1 don’t know. 

Q. Mr. President, what about the nine 
contract employees, American contract em- 
ployees, who were sent home within the 
last 2 months? That was just disclosed today 
by the State Department. 

The President. Well, I have just told you 
what our position is going to be about that 
embassy building. 

Q. Well, are you—— 

Q. Mr. President, is it possible that—— 

The President. 'm going to leave it to 
him because—— 

Q. ——in 1981—— 

The President. —this was rung in in the 
middle of my schedule, and honestly, I 
daiti—— 

Q. Are you interested in the new test ban 
proposal from the Soviets? Is that at least an 
encouraging sign? 

The President. We think that it’s encour- 
aging—their whole attitude to arms—which 





1Frank C. Carlucci, Assistant to the 
President for National Security Affairs. 

2 Col. Oliver North, USMC, was a member 
of the National Security Council, and Wil- 
liam J. Casey was the Director of Central 
Intelligence. 


has never before been true with any of the 
other previous Soviet leaders. ; 

Q. Mr. President, Richard Allen says that 
in 1981 he recommended that all the Soviet 
nationals be dismissed from the U.S. Embas- 
sy in Moscow and that the State Depart- 
ment blocked that. Do you—— 


The President. As I told you, it was not an 
easy problem. But when the second report 
came in with us here, we did start and we 
did make some reductions and we’re pro- 
ceeding on that. 


Q. Was Ambassador Hartman responsible, 
sir? Was Ambassador Hartman responsible? 

The President. I'm not going to—I can’t 
speak for any individual who—— 

Q. Thank you. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:49 p.m. to 


reporters assembled in the Briefing Room at 
the White House. 


Department of Labor 





Nomination of William John Maroni To Be 
Assistant Secretary for Congressional 
Affairs. April 8, 1987 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate William John Maroni to be 
an Assistant Secretary of Labor (Congres- 
sional Affairs). This is a new position. 

Mr. Maroni is currently Deputy Under 
Secretary, Congressional Affairs at the De- 
partment of Labor. Previously, he served as 
Assistant U.S. Trade Representative for 
Congressional Affairs (January 1985-May 
1985); Director, Office of Congressional Af- 
fairs, Office of the U.S. Trade Representa- 
tive (1981-1985); and legislative assistant to 
Senator John H. Chafee (1978-1981). 


Mr. Maroni graduated from Harvard Col- 
lege (B.A., 1977) and Harvard University, 
Kennedy School of Government (1984). Mr. 
Maroni was born January 17, 1955, in Provi- 
dence, RI. He is married and resides in 
Washington, DC. 
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United States Ambassador to Brunei 
Darussalam 





Nomination of Thomas C. Ferguson. 
April 8, 1987 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Thomas C. Ferguson to be 
Ambassador of the United States to Brunei 
Darussalam. He would succeed Barrington 
King. 

Mr. Ferguson began his career as an at- 
torney with Woodson, Pattisall & Garner in 
Chicago, IL, 1959-1960. In August of 1960, 
he served on the campaign staff of Senator 
John S. Cooper in Washington, DC, until 
November 1960. He then joined the law 
firm of Sandidge, Hollbrook & Craig in 
Owensboro, KY, and was an attorney there 
until 1963. From 1963 to 1975, he was mar- 
keting manager, Pharmaseal Labs, Inc., in 
Glendale, CA. Mr. Ferguson then became 
owner and president of Brevard Marina, 
Inc., Marina & Shipyard in Melbourne, FL, 
until 1977-1982, when he became owner 
and president of Atlantic Salvage Systems 
(underwater exploration) in Indialantic. In 
1982 he joined the Government as Director 
for Eastern Caribbean with the Peace 
Corps. Since 1984 Mr. Ferguson has been 
Deputy Commissioner of the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service, Department of 
Justice, Washington, DC. 

Mr. Ferguson graduated from Vanderbilt 
University (B.A., 1955) and Vanderbilt Law 
School (D.J., 1959). He served in the United 
States Army in 1956. Mr. Ferguson was 
born November 27, 1933, in Henderson, 
KY. He is married, has three children, and 
resides in Washington, DC. 


United States Information Agency 





Nomination of Anthony J. Gabriel To Be 
Inspector General. April 8, 1987 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Anthony J. Gabriel to be 
Inspector General, United States Informa- 
tion Agency. This is a new position. 

Mr. Gabriel has been serving as Inspector 
General for the United States Information 
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Agency since 1985. Previously, he was 
Deputy Inspector General, Department of 
Agriculture, 1981-1985; and Assistant In- 
spector General for Auditing at the Nation- 
al Aeronautics and Space Administration. 

Mr. Gabriel graduated from the Universi- 
ty of Scranton (B.S., 1955) and Central 
Michigan University (M.A., 1977). He 
served in the United States Army, 1956, 
and the United States Army Reserve, 1956- 
1964. Mr. Gabriel was born August 17, 
1933, in Peckville, PA. He is married, has 
three children, and resides in Alexandria, 
VA. 


International Boundary and Water 
Commission, United States and Mexico 





Appointment of Narendra N. Gunaji as the 
U.S. Commissioner. April 8, 1987 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Narendra N. Gunaji to be 
Commissioner of the United States Section 
of the International Boundary and Water 
Commission, United States and Mexico. He 
would succeed Joseph F. Friedkin. 

Since 1960 Mr. Gunaji has been assistant, 
associate, and professor of civil engineering 
at New Mexico State University. He served 
as director, engineering experiment station, 
New Mexico State University, 1966-1982; 
and director, Building Materials Research 
and Testing Institute, 1976-1982. 

Mr. Gunaji graduated from the University 
of Poona in India (B.S., 1953) and the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin (M.S., 1955; Ph.D., 
1958). He was born January 9, 1931, in Bel- 
gaum, India. Mr. Gunaji is married and has 
five children. He resides in Las Cruces, NM. 


Commission for the Preservation of 
America’s Heritage Abroad 





Appointment of Mary Lou O’Brien as a 
Member. April 8, 1987 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Mary Lou O’Brien to be a 
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member of the Commission for the Preser- 
vation of America’s Heritage Abroad for the 
remainder of the term expiring February 
27, 1989. She would succeed Alma Lee Gil- 
denhorn. 


Mrs. O’Brien has been active in commu- 
nity and civic work in Illinois: Visitation Aid 
Society, Boys Club Auxiliary, United Way 
Campaign, Red Cross volunteer, and Re- 
publican Women’s Club. She has been ac- 
tively involved in the political campaigns of 
George O’Brien for county board of com- 
missioners, 1956-1964; Illinois State repre- 
sentative, 1970; and Representative in Con- 
gress, 1972-1986. Mrs. O’Brien served as 
chairman, 1974 Congressional Wives Club 
seminar for new Members’ wives. 


Mrs. O’Brien graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin (B.A., 1947). She was born 
March 11, 1926, in Joliet, IL. Mrs. O’Brien 
has two children and resides in Alexandria, 
VA. 


President’s Committee on the National 
Medal of Science 





Appointment of Isadore M. Singer as a 
Member. April 8, 1987 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Isadore M. Singer to be a 
member of the President’s Committee on 
the National Medal of Science for a term 
expiring December 31, 1989. He would suc- 
ceed Laddie Hughes. 


Since 1983 Mr. Singer has been professor 
of mathematics at the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology. Previously he was pro- 
fessor of mathematics, University of Califor- 
nia at Berkeley, 1979-1983. 


Mr. Singer graduated from the University 
of Michigan (B.S., 1944) and the University 
of Chicago (M.S., 1948; Ph.D., 1950). He 
was born May 4, 1924, in Detroit, MI. Mr. 
Singer is married, has five children, and re- 
sides in Boxborough, MA. 


National Former POW Recognition 
Day, 1987 





Proclamation 5626. April 8, 1987 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


More than 80,000 Americans living today 
are former prisoners of war. Many of these 
courageous men and women were subject- 
ed for months and years to brutal and inhu- 
mane treatment by their captors, in viola- 
tion of international codes and customs for 
the treatment of prisoners of war. Many 
prisoners died or were disabled; all suffered 
prolonged and extraordinary hardships. The 
members of their families also endured tor- 
ment, the agony of prolonged separation or 
of having no word of their loved ones. 


The great courage and sacrifices of Amer- 
ican prisoners of war and their families will 
live in the memory of our countrymen for- 
ever. These patriots—who served and suf- 
fered and prevailed for love of our coun- 
try—deserve every tribute from a Nation 
proud and solemnly grateful for their faith 
and their valor. 


The Congress, by Senate Joint Resolution 
47, has designated April 9, 1987, as “Nation- 
al Former POW Recognition Day” and au- 
thorized and requested the President to 
issue a proclamation in observance of this 
event. 


Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim April 9, 1987, National 
Former POW Recognition Day, and I urge 
all Americans to acknowledge the special 
debt we owe to our fellow citizens who 
underwent a great ordeal in the service of 
our country, and to their families. I also call 
upon government officials and private orga- 
nizations to observe this day with appropri- 
ate ceremonies and activities. 


In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this 8th day of April, in the year of 
our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty- 
seven, and of the Independence of the 
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United States of America the two hundred 
and eleventh. 

Ronald Reagan 
[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 11:10 a.m. , April 9, 1987] 


Small Business Week, 1987 





Proclamation 5627. April 8, 1987 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


An essential part of our heritage as Amer- 
icans is our free enterprise system. Ameri- 
ca’s millions of small business men and 
women exemplify the freedoms we ll 
have—the freedoms to produce and create 
wealth as we choose, to earn and save and 
invest, to make opportunities for ourselves 
and others. Our rights to life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness include and pre- 
suppose these rights, and our system of lim- 
ited constitutional government enshrines 
them and protects them equally for all. We 
should be extremely grateful to all entre- 
preneurs for reminding us in their daily 
lives of the blessings and importance of eco- 
nomic freedom. 

We can also be grateful for small business 
men and women’s tremendous contribu- 
tions to our economy, our competitiveness, 
and our entire way of life. They create 
wealth. They develop new products and 
services, enhance existing ones, offer jobs 
and opportunities to millions of other Amer- 
icans, and help fuel our economic expansion 
for the benefit of all. Their innovation, initi- 
ative, and example prompt hundreds of 
thousands of Americans, including young 
people, to join their ranks and start their 
own small businesses each year. In just this 
way, through the years, have America’s 
communities been born, our people em- 
ployed, our towns and cities grown. 

The creativity, confidence, and skills of 
small business men and women help ensure 
that America will continue to grow and 
prosper in freedom and opportunity. That is 
a source of great pride to every American. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, by 
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virtue of the authority vested in me by the 
Constitution and the laws of the United 
States, do hereby proclaim the week of May 
10 through May 16, 1987, as Small Business 
Week, and I urge all Americans to join with 
me in saluting our small business men and 
women by observing that week with appro- 
priate activities. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this eighth day of April, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-seven, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the two hun- 
dred and eleventh. 

Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 11:11 a.m., April 9, 1987] 


Advisory Committee for Trade 
Negotiations 





Remarks at a Meeting With Committee 
Members. April 8, 1987 





The President. Well, Clayton and Ed, I 
want to welcome you and all the members 
of my Advisory Committee on Trade Nego- 
tiations to the White House today. And I 
know, as you’ve been told, I was in Canada 
Sunday and Monday, and I’m glad to have 
this opportunity to maybe give you a per- 
sonal word, although I understand you had 
a report on our trip there. 

You could tell by the reception that we 
got in the Canadian Parliament that a free 
trade agreement between Canada and the 
United States is an idea whose time has 
come. They were most enthusiastic about it. 
And I pledged to Prime Minister Mulroney 
and the people in Canada that we’re going 
all out to make this visionary proposal a 
reality, not just for the prosperity and jobs 
it would create in both our countries but as 
an example to all the world that free and 
fair trade is the way to go, and not protec- 
tionism. 

I believe in an America that can meet the 
challenge of the 2lst century, and this 
means better educating our young people, 
better training our workers, protecting our 
intellectual property, reforming our anti- 
trust laws and trade laws when necessary, 
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and pursuing multilateral trade negotia- 
tions—and, yes, taking tough actions to 
open foreign markets that are closed to 
American exports. 

We have a comprehensive plan to deal 
with these issues, and we believe we can 
achieve them. In fact, much has already 
been done, as Clayton knows and has been 
seeing that it gets done. And you’ve proved 
to be invaluable advisers to Clayton and to 
me on the development and execution of 
our trade policy. 

Reporter. Mr. President, are you consid- 
ering rescinding your trade tariff restric- 
tions against the Japanese? Are you im- 
pressed by what they’ve done? You call for 
free trade. 

The President. We haven’t had an oppor- 
tunity yet to get together on that, but we’re 
going to be treating that problem, and I’m 
looking forward to a visit by the Prime Min- 
ister. 

Q. Are you convinced you’re heading for 
a showdown with him when he’s here? 

The President. Well, he has been most 
cooperative with us, and I think he still has 
that same feeling about finding agreements 
that are fair to both sides. 

Q. So, you’d like to avoid those tariffs, if 
possible? 

Q. Well, they go into effect April 17th. 
Are they going to go into effect, these new 
restrictions? 

The President. That’s the way it sets now 
unless some decision is made on their part. 


Note: The President spoke at 2:10 p.m. in 
the Cabinet Room at the White House. In 
his opening remarks, he referred to Clayton 
Yeutter, U.S. Trade Representative, und 
Edmund T. Pratt, Acting Chairman of the 
Committee. 


Dr. Harvey Cushing Commemorative 
Stamp 





Remarks at the Unveiling Ceremony. 
April 8, 1987 





We're here today ‘to honor one of the 
great figures in American medicine and a 


pioneer in the field of surgery. Harvey 
Cushing is rightly known as the father of 
American neurosurgery. He was an extraor- 
dinary doctor who served on the faculties of 
several medical schools, such as Yale and 
Harvard, and was responsible for many 
breakthroughs in neurological surgery. 
Today his work is continued by the associa- 
tion that bore his name when it was found- 
ed: the American Association of Neurologi- 
cal Surgeons, a gathering of North Ameri- 
can neurosurgeons who carry on the high 
professional and scientific standards that 
characterized his life and work. 


Besides his professional and scientific ac- 
complishments, this noted doctor had other 
sides to him. His former assistant, my 
father-in-law, Loyal Davis, noted once that 
he had learned not only clinical neurologi- 
cal diagnosis and surgical techniques from 
this man but many other things like profes- 
sional discipline and dedication, not to men- 
tion, as Dr. Davis put it, “how to write a 
medical article with style.” 


Like the others who’ve been honored by 
the issuance of a stamp in this series, 
Harvey Cushing is an American who made 
a difference in his chosen field, a man 
whose professional dedication and personal 
genius advanced the cause of science and 
medicine and made a difference in the lives 
of countless people. And now, with the help 
of Postmaster General Tisch, we will unveil 
the stamp. And after that, Nancy and I look 
forward to meeting each of you shortly on 
the State Floor in the White House. 


Note: The President spoke at 3:34 p.m. in 
the Rose Garden at the White House. Fol- 
lowing the ceremony, the President hosted a 
reception in the State Dining Room for Mrs. 
John Hay Whitney, Dr. Cushing’s daughter, 
and representatives of the American Asso- 
ciation of Neurological Surgeons. 


The Dr. Harvey Cushing stamp is part of 
the U.S. Postal Service’s “Great American” 
series, initiated in 1980 to recognize indi- 
viduals for significant contributions to the 
Nation’s heritage and culture. 
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Iran Arms and Contra Aid Controversy 
Investigations 





Statement by the Assistant to the President 
for Press Relations. April 8, 1987 





An agreement satisfactory to all parties 
has been reached with the Independent 
Counsel and congressional investigating 
committees to review the President’s notes 
concerning the Iran-Nicaragua affair. 

Counsel to the President will review the 
President’s notes from January 1, 1984 (the 
beginning date of the Independent Coun- 
sel’s mandate) through December 19, 1986 
(the date the Independent Counsel was ap- 
pointed by the court). Counsel will excerpt 
relevant material for review by the Inde- 
pendent Counsel and the chairman of the 
House and Senate Select Committees or 
their designated staff. The reviewers will 
have full access to the typewritten excerpts 
and may take notes, but no copies will be 
allowed. 


Department of Commerce 





Nomination of Gerald J. McKiernan To Be 
Assistant Secretary for Congressional and 
Intergovernmental Affairs. April 9, 1987 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Gerald J. McKiernan to be 
an Assistant Secretary of Commerce (Con- 
gressional and Intergovernmental Affairs). 
He would succeed Paul A. Vander Myde. 

Mr. McKiernan is currently Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary for Congressional Affairs at 
the Department of Commerce. Previously 
he was Director of Congressional Affairs at 
the International Trade Administration, De- 
partment of Commerce, 1981-1983. Prior 
to this, he served 10 years on Capitol Hill as 
a principal aide to Congressman Stewart B. 
McKinney of Connecticut’s 4th Congres- 
sional District. Mr. McKiernan entered gov- 
ernment service after a career in journal- 
ism. 

Mr. McKiernan graduated from the Uni- 
versity of New Haven (A.B., 1964). He was 
born March 3, 1942, in New Haven, CT. 
Mr. McKiernan is married, has one child, 
and resides in Chevy Chase, MD. 
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United States Ambassador to Lesotho 





Nomination of Robert M. Smalley. 
April 9, 1987 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Robert M. Smalley to be 
United States Ambassador to the Kingdom 
of Lesotho. He would succeed S.L. Abbott. 


Mr. Smalley began his career as a film 
script reader and junior writer for Lester 
Cutler Productions, Motion Picture Center 
Studios, Hollywood, CA, in 1948. From 
1949 to 1950, he was a freelance writer in 
Sydney, Australia. He returned to Holly- 
wood in 1950 and became radio news 
writer/editor for network reporter Sam 
Hayes, Mutual-Don Lee Broadcasting 
System. From 1956 to 1957, he served as 
executive assistant to senior partner Clem 
Whitaker of Whitaker & Baxter. In 1957 he 
became manager, Agricultural Information, 
Inc., in Sacramento and then returned to 
Whitaker & Baxter as an assistant to the 
partners, 1959 to 1961. 


From 1961 to 1964, Mr. Smalley was con- 
fidential secretary to the mayor of San 
Francisco, George Christopher. He then 
served as assistant director of public rela- 
tions, press secretary, and director of public 
relations for the Republican National Com- 
mittee, 1964-1965. In 1965 he became vice 
president of Whitaker & Baxter. In 1968 he 
served for a time as assistant press secretary 
to Vice Presidential candidate Spiro Agnew, 
Nixon-Agnew Committee, returning after- 
wards to Whitaker & Baxter until 1969. Mr. 
Smalley then became Special Assistant to 
Secretary of Commerce Maurice H. Stans, 
1969-1972, to be followed in 1972-1973 as 
administrative assistant and campaign man- 
ager to Senator Robert P. Griffin. From 
1973 to 1975, he was director of corporate 
affairs, Potomac Electric Power Co., Wash- 
ington, DC. 

In 1975 Mr. Smalley was appointed U.S. 
representative to the Development Assist- 
ance Committee, Organization for Econom- 
ic Cooperation and Development, Paris, 
France. He returned in 1977 to serve as 
special assistant to Senator Robert P. Griffin 
for a year. In 1979 he served as assistant to 
the campaign manager, Reagan for Presi- 
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dent Committee in Washington, DC, before 
becoming senior adviser and project manag- 
er, management communications, IBM, 
Armonk, NY. In 1982 Mr. Smalley returned 
to Washington as Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary of State for Public Affairs, where he 
has been serving since. 

Mr. Smalley attended the University of 
California at Los Angeles, 1946-1947. He 
served in the United States Navy, 1944- 
1946. Mr. Smalley was born November 14, 
1925, in Los Angeles, CA. He is married, 
has two children, and resides in Chevy 
Chase, MD. 


Postal Rate Commission 





Nomination of John W. Crutcher To Be a 
Commissioner. April 9, 1987 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate John W. Crutcher to be a 
Commissioner of the Postal Rate Commis- 
sion for the term expiring October 16, 
1992. This is a reappointment. 

Mr. Crutcher has been Commissioner of 
the Postal Rate Commission since 1982. 
Previously, he was a member of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior transition team, 1981; 
Reagan Campaign Committee, 1980; Dole 
for President Committee, 1979-1980; and 
the National Transportation Policy Study 
Commission, 1975-1977. 

Mr. Crutcher graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Kansas (B.S., 1940). He served in the 
United States Navy, 1942-1952, and the 
United States Naval Reserve for 30 years. 
Mr. Crutcher was born December 19, 1916, 
in Ensign, KS. He is married and has two 
children. Mr. Crutcher resides in Washing- 
ton, DC. 


National Council on the Handicapped 





Nomination of Leslie Lenkowsky To Be a 
Member. April 9, 1987 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Leslie Lenkowsky to be a 


member of the National Council on the 
Handicapped for the remainder of the term 
expiring September 17, 1987. He would 
succeed Justin W. Dart, Jr. He would also 
be nominated for a term expiring Septem- 
ber 17, 1990. This is a reappointment. 

Mr. Lenkowsky is currently president of 
the Institute for Educational Affairs. Previ- 
ously, he was resident fellow at the Ameri- 
can Enterprise Institute for Public Policy 
Research, January 1985-October 1985; 
Deputy Director, United States Information 
Agency, 1983-1984; and director of re- 
search, Smith Richardson Foundation, Inc., 
1976-1983. 

Mr. Lenkowsky graduated from Franklin 
and Marshall College (A.B., 1968) and Har- 
vard University (Ph.D., 1982). He served in 
the United States Army Reserve, 1971- 
1979. Mr. Lenkowsky was born March 30, 
1946, in New York City. He is married, has 
two children, and resides in Washington, 
DC. 


Education Day, U.S.A., 1987 





Proclamation 5628. April 9, 1987 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Parents and educators recognize a sacred 
trust to help children learn about the world 
in which we live, about all that has gone 
before, and about all that can be. This trust 
includes teaching our children about the 
whole of civilization and humanity’s quest 
for truth, so that they will learn the great 
lesson that wisdom, love, decency, moral 
courage, and compassion, as well as techni- 
cal knowledge and sharpened skills, must 
be part of everyone’s education and every- 
one’s lifework. 

American history teaches this lesson well, 
and American culture, both its weaknesses 
and its strengths, testifies to its importance. 
But this lesson needs continual reinforce- 
ment. Because education is vital to our chil- 
dren and to the future of all Americans, we 
do well to call attention to the unflagging 
efforts of the many people who stress excel- 
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lence and completeness in education. One 
of them is the leader of the worldwide Lu- 
bavitch movement of Hasidic Judaism, 
Rabbi Menachem Mendel Schneerson, 
whose 85th birthday falls on April 10. The 
Lubavitch movement has fostered teaching 
of the ethical values that make civilization 
possible and that enrich life for everyone. 
We can be most grateful for all who seek to 
endow our children with the precious herit- 
age that others have built and preserved for 
us. 

In recognition of Rabbi Schneerson’s 
achievements and in celebration of his 85th 
birthday, the Congress, by House Joint Res- 
olution 200, has designated April 10, 1987, 
as “Education Day, U.S.A.” and authorized 
and requested the President to issue a proc- 
lamation in observance of this event. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim Friday, April 10, 1987, as 
Education Day, U.S.A., and call upon the 
people of the United States, and in particu- 
lar our teachers and other educational lead- 
ers, to observe that day with appropriate 
ceremonies and activities. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this 9th day of April, in the year of 
our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty- 
seven, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and eleventh. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 4:30 p.m., April 9, 1987] 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President’s 
public schedule and other items of general 
interest announced by the Office of the 
Press Secretary and not included elsewhere 
in this issue. 





April 4 
The President approved and sent to the 
Congress a request for a total of $2.5 billion 
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in funding for the Department of Energy to 
implement fully the recommendation of the 
special envoys on acid rain that the United 
States Government and industry cost-share 
a $5 billion program of demonstrations of 
innovative control technologies to reduce 
air pollution emissions. This proposal, when 
added to the funds already contained in the 
1988 budget, will provide total funding of 
$500 million per year in fiscal years 1988 
through 1992—a total of $2.5 billion—for 
the Innovative Control Technology Demon- 
stration Program. The fiscal year 1988 in- 
crease would be fully offset by outlay reduc- 
tions in lower priority programs, some of 
which are also being transmitted to the 
Congress in this package. 


April 7 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—the Vice President; Howard H. Baker, 
Jr., Chief of Staff to the President; and 
Frank C. Carlucci, Assistant to the 
President for National Security Affairs; 

—corporate sponsors of the commemora- 
tion of the bicentennial of the Constitu- 
tion, for lunch; 

—the Cabinet, to discuss his trip to 
Canada and the domestic policy agenda 
for the next 2 years; 

—U.S. Ambassadors Burton Levin 
(Burma), John Cameron Monjo (Malay- 
sia), Stephen R. Lynes (Ghana), and 
Arthur H. Davis (Panama), prior to 
their departure for their overseas posts. 


April 8 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—the Vice President; Howard H. Baker, 
Jr., Chief of Staff to the President; and 
Frank C. Carlucci, Assistant to the 
President for National Security Affairs; 

—a group of supporters of Canada-U.S. 
free trade; 

—Secretary of State George P. Shultz. 

In the morning, the President met at the 

Pentagon with Secretary of Defense Caspar 
W. Weinberger and the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 


April 9 


The President met at the White House 
with: 


—the Vice President; Howard H. Baker, 
Jr., Chief of Staff to the President; and 
Frank C. Carlucci, Assistant to the 
President for National Security Affairs; 


—members of the American Friends of 
Lubavitch, an organization that encour- 
ages adherence to the laws and customs 
of Hasidic Judaism; 


—the Vice President, for lunch. 


The President declared that a major dis- 
aster exists in Maine as a result of severe 
storms and flooding that occurred in late 
March and early April, which caused exten- 
sive property damage. He directed the Fed- 
eral Emergency Management Agency to 
provide assistance. 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or 
nominations of Foreign Service officers. 





Submitted April 9 


Carl D. Covitz, 

of California, to be Under Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development, vice Lee 
L. Verstandig. 


Victor H. Frank, Jr., 

of New Jersey, to be United States Director 
of the Asian Development Bank, with the 
rank of Ambassador, vice Joe O’Neal 
Rogers. 


Jack R. Lousma, 

of Michigan, to be a member of the General 
Advisory Committee of the United States 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency, 
vice William Robert Graham. 
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Nominations—Continued 
Submitted April 9—Continued 


Archie C. Purvis, 

of California, to be a member of the Board 
of Directors of the Corporation for Public 
Broadcasting for a term expiring March 26, 
1991, vice Sonia Landau, term expired. 


Kenneth Leon Nordtvedt, Jr., 

of Montana, to be a member of the National 
Science Board, National Science Founda- 
tion, for the remainder of the term expiring 
May 10, 1990, vice Simon Ramo, resigned. 


Submitted April 10 


Thomas C. Ferguson, 

of Florida, to be Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to Brunei Darussalam. 


Robert M. Smalley, 

of the District of Columbia, to be Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of 
the United States of America to the King- 
dom of Lesotho. 


Gerald J. McKiernan, 

of Connecticut, to be an Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce, vice Paul A. Vander Myde, re- 
signed. 


William John Maroni, 
of Rhode Island, to be an Assistant Secre- 
tary of Labor (new position). 


B. Wayne Vance 

of Virginia, to be General Counsel of the 
Department of Transportation, vice Jim J. 
Marquez, resigned. 


Jack Edwards, 
of Alabama, to be a member of the Board of 
Directors of the Metropolitan Washington 
Airports Authority for a term of 6 years 
(new position). 


Leslie Lenkowsky, 

of New York, to be a member of the Na- 
tional Council on the Handicapped for the 
remainder of the term expiring September 
17, 1987, vice Justin W. Dart, Jr. 
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Nominations—Continued 
Submitted April 10—Continued 


Leslie Lenkowsky, 

of New York, to be a member of the Na- 
tional Council on the Handicapped for a 
term expiring September 17, 1990 (reap- 
pointment). 


John W. Crutcher, 

of Kansas, to be a Commissioner of the 
Postal Rate Commission for the term expir- 
ing October 16, 1992 (reappointment). 


Anthony J. Gabriel, 
of Virginia, to be Inspector General, United 
States Information Agency (new position). 





Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 





The following list contains releases of the 
Office of the Press Secretary which are not 
included in this issue. 





Released April 5 


Advance text: 
Toast at the state dinner in Ottawa, Canada 


Released April 6 


Advance text: 
Remarks at the joint session of Parliament 
in Ottawa, Canada 


Released April 7 


Transcript: 

Press briefing on security conditions at the 
U.S. Embassy in Moscow—by Frank C. Car- 
lucci, Assistant to the President for National 
Security Affairs, and Robert E. Lamb, As- 
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Checklist—Continued 
Released April 7—Continued 


sistant Secretary of State for Diplomatic Se- 
curity 


Released April 9 


Advance text: 
Remarks to the students and faculty of 
Purdue University, West Lafayette, IN 





Acts Approved 
by the President 





Approved April 3 


S.J. Res. 96 / Public Law 100-19 
Designating April 3, 1987, as “Interstate 
Commerce Commission Day” 


Approved April 7 


H.R. 1505 / Public Law 100-20 
Making technical corrections relating to the 
Federal Employees’ Retirement System 


Approved April 8 


SJ. Res. 47 / Public Law 100-21 
To designate “National Former POW Rec- 
ognition Day” 





Editor’s Note 





The President left the White House on 
Thursday, April 9, to visit West Lafayette, 
IN, Los Angeles, CA, and Rancho del Cielo, 
his ranch near Santa Barbara, CA. Releases 
and announcements issued by the Office of 
the Press Secretary following the President's 
departure will be printed next week. 
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